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(ORIGINAL. ] 


THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 


——_ 


By the Author of “ The Dule upo’ Dun,” &c. &c.) 


—_- 
(Continued from our last.) 
MR. WARNER'S STORY CONTINUED. 

“By the will of my deceased parent, his property 
was divided share and share alike, between my sis- 
ters and myself; and as, nothwithstanding my 
boundless extravagance, I had still been attentive 
to business during the last two years, and had made 
several lucky speculations, the finances of the firm 
were in a much better condition at the death of my 
father, than they had been for several years before ; 
but even on the day of the funeral, a bitter quarrel 
took place between us. I wished my sisters to leave 
their portions in my hands, offering to carry on the 
business for our mutual benefit; but this, by the 
advice of the executor, was declined, in‘no measured 
terms; I remonstrated, asI felt the inconvenience 
of having the ready money drawn out my of hands ; 
and both parties asked, ‘ How I could have the impu. 
dence to make such a proposal;’ they then jointly re 
proached me in the bitterest manner for my unfilial 
conduct, which they hesitated not to assert had oc- 
casioned the premature deaths of both my parents. 
Disappointed in my expectations, and enraged 
beyond bearing, I abruptly quitted the house, and 
departed for Bristol, where I immediately made an 
offer of partnership to a person who, in the end, 
proved himself my direst enemy. As to my sisters, 
I never again beheld them ; they continued to reside 
upon the family estate until it was finally disposed 
of; when, finding that the interest of their fortunes 
would not allow them to live in Bristol in the style 
to which they had been accustomed during my 
father’s life time, and being too proud to descend to 
the level of their purses, in a city where they were 
well known, they thought it best to retire to my 
mother’s relatives, at Hull, where they painted me 
in colours of the blackest dye, and made a breach 
between those relatives and myself that was never 
afterwards healed. 

“Wilson Ford, the person whom I thoughtlessly 
telected for my partner, was one of our clerks ; he 
had served his apprenticeship in the office, and was, 
in fact, the young man whom I formerly mentioned 
as having been struck by me in one of my fits of 
passion ; he was the son of a Bristol tradesman, who, 
being burthened with a very large family, could 
scarcely contrive to make both ends of the year 
meet. Young Ford accepted my offer with an out- 
ward show of the most sincere gratitude; and when 
Itold him that it was not my intention ‘to keep a 





not mean to take any active part in the business, he 
assured me, ‘that justly proud of the confidence I 
intended to place in him, I should find that he would 
gladly exert all his ability for our mutual benefit;’ 
and I foolishly thought, that a sense of gratitude 
for having raised him from nothing, to a level with 
myself, would ever influence his conduct with re- 
spect to me. 

“But.I had formed a most erroneous esti- 
mate of the character of Wilson Ford; gratitude 


was a virtue that had no resting place in his 
bosom ; I knew him to be active, industrious, 


and well acquainted with the general princi- 
ples of commerce, but I little knew that he was 
a dissembling hypocrite, who, under the cloak 
of superior sanctity, and an exterior regard for re- 
ligion ; practised in secret, the very vices for which 
I was publicly notorious. With honour and honesty 
Wilson Ford had not the smallest acquaintance ; re- 
venge was the master passion of his mind; the 
blow he had formerly received from me rankled in 
his breast, but his malice would have been impotent, 
had not I, unfortunately, given him the opportunity 
of triumphing over me: that opportunity he em. 
braced, and executed his fell purpose with ingenuity 
and malignity, if possible, exceeding that of Satan 
himself, when he essayed to drive our first parents 
from their earthly paradise. 

“T shall not tire or disgust you with a detail of 
my life during the first three years of our partner- 
ship ; it is a period upon which I cannot now reflect 
without horror and amazement. I attended very 
little to the office, because in my partner I found 
every thing that I could wish for, so far as business 
was concerned ; and the affairs of the firm continued 
to flourish under his guidance and direction. As to 
myself, I was wholly given up to pleasure, if the bru- 
tal gratifications of the sensualist may be so termed ; 
but human nature cannot always bear up against 
excess ; I became dangerously ill, my life was de- 
spaired of, and the humane physician I employed 
candidly desired me to make my peace with an 
offended God, for my disorder would baffle all his 
art and experience : but, contrary to the prognostica. 
tion of the learned doctor, youth, and a naturally 
strong constitution, triumphed over the disease, and 
the man who had given me up was at length obliged 
to declare me out of danger. I was, however, for 
many weeks in a very precarious state, and during 
that time, I made numerous resolutions of amend- 
ment in my course of life, if Providence should be 
pleased to restore me to my pristine health and 
vigour. 

“Whilst slowly and gradually recovering strength 
my partner often came to chat with me, and in the 
course of one of our conversations he strongly re- 
commended marriage. ‘You have tried,’ said he, 





dog and bark myself, thereby intimating that I did 


‘the pleasures of a single life, and what have you 





found them? nothing, to use the words of the in 

spired writer, but ‘vanity and vexation of spirit.’ 
My dear Mr. Warner, believe me, man was not born 
to live for himself alone; he hath social duties to 
perform, he is a debtor to posterity, and if he leaveth 
not his own image upon earth, he fulfilleth not the 
great end for which the Almighty sent him into ex. 
istence ; my dear Warner you must marry.’—* Marry, 
Ford, replied I, ‘why then do you not practise 
what you preach, and set me the example ??—‘ Mr. 
Warner,’ answered my partner, ‘ you and I are very 
differently situated ; your father, to use a common ex 

pression, was born before you, and although, thanks 
to your unexampled kindness, I am now a little 
above the world, yet I am not at present in a con- 
dition that would warrant my taking upon myself 
the expenses of a wife and family ;—if our business 
should continue to prosper as it hath hitherto done, 
that objection will be over-ruled, and you shall then 
see me perform the part of ‘Benedict the married 
man ;’ but you have not the same excuse to make, 
you possess a fortune, independent of business, and 
forgive me if I press upon your good sense, that out of 
regard to your happiness you ought to marry. I am 
fully sensible that perfect happiness is not to be 
found upon this sublunary sphere, but he makes the 
nearest approaches to it who weds a sensible, agree- 
able partner ; a woman who will! be the partaker of 
his joys,and the soother of his sorrows; such a 
woman is beyond all price; she is truly, in the 
words of Holy Writ, ‘a crown to her husband.’ ’— 
‘ But, said I, ‘my dear Ford, granting that I feel 
inclined towards marriage, where shall I find such 
a woman? you are aware that, hitherto, my ac- 
quaintance has only been with the lowest, the most 
degraded of the sex. One female only have 1 truly 
loved ; and my cruel, my barbarous conduct has 
made her asaintin heaven. Where must I look for 
a wife? no Bristol merchant will give his daughter 
to me; none will believe in the sincerity of my refor- 
mation.’—' Mr. Warner,’ returned Ford, ‘ you need 
not look for the proud daughter of a merchant, you 
want not fortune, and you are more likely to meet 
with real happiness from a union with a woman in 
a lower sphere of life than your own; gratitude, in 

addition to love, would prompt her to study your 
comfort: and if I greatly err not, I believe I know 

a female, though but in the humble rank of life, 
whose person and accomplishments are deserving 

of a partner, even ina higher grade of life than 

that of a Bristol merchant.’—‘ And where is this god- 

dess to be found?’ said I; ‘ you make me really an. 

xious to become acquainted with her; have I ever 

seen her?’—‘ I am not aware that you have,’ replied 

my partner; ‘but endeavour to obtain the full restora. 

tion of your health, and I will then introduce you. 

Bristol, as you well know, is but little noted for the 





loveliness of ite women; this young lady, however, 
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is beautiful as an angel, and, what is more, she is 
as good as beautiful.’ 

“In several subsequent conversations he so art 

fully dwelt upon the manifold excellencies of this 
lovely incognita, that I became impatient to behold 
her ; and when [ was able to leave the house, I took 
good care to remind Ford of the promised introduc- 
tion to his young divinity. Accordingly, L accom- 
yanied him one afternoon to the residence of the 
Ladete father; it was a small house, and not in the 
most respectable quarter of the city. Ford knocked 
at the door, and inquired if Miss Boardman was 
within, the servant replied in the aflirmative, and 
showing us into a parlour, went to inform her 
mistress, who sent word that she would be with us 
in a few minutes. The furniture was neat, but 
without any pretensions to richness, and some cle- 
gant drawings which ornamented the walls of the 
room my partner took care to inform me were the 
production of Miss Boardman’s pencil. 

“Inashort time the young lady made her ap- 
pearance, and Mr. Ford formally introduced me to 
her. I was prepared to expect something extra- 
ordinary ; but the beauty of this fair daughter of 
Eve absolutely exceeded my most sanguine expec. 
tation ; her auburn hair hung in clustering ringlets 
down her slightly blooming checks ; and, being 
parted in front, displayed a forehead, whose white- 
ness exceeded that of the finest Parian marble ; 
her eyes were large, blue, and languishing, and no 
painter, however skilful, couldhave imitated the beau- 
tiful arching of her eyebrows; her teeth were small, 
white, and even; and her lips,—but I must cease 
description ; let it suflice, that in face and form she 
bore a strong resemblance to my lost, my ever- 
lamented Emma. 1 gazed upon her in speechless 
astonishment, and could almost have believed that 
Emma, in all the bloom of her beauty, was again 
restored tome; the hair alone was different, Miss 
Boardman’s, as I before stated, being auburn, whilst 
imma’s was of a light flaxen colour. We remained 
some time in conversation, and I was equally de- 
lighted as well with the wit and manners of our 
hostess, as with her beauty. On taking leave, I 
said to Ford, ‘ Where, in the name of goodness, has 
thatlovelygirl been hidden? Itis strange that I never 
before beheld her. Who, and what is she?’ ‘She is,’ 
replied Ford, ‘the only child of an old gentleman who 
holds a situation in the Excise ; and, as his salary 
would not allow him to save much money for a por- 
tion, he determined to spare no expense in her edu- 
cation; she dances, draws, and sings delightfully ; 
nor is she by any means deficient in the household 
knowledge so requisite for the mistress of a family.’ 

“Miss Boardman continued to be the subject of 
our discourse until we separated at my lodgings; 
and the next day I found my way alone to her ha- 
bitation; I spent upwards of two hours in her com- 
pany, and I parted from her in a state of mind to 
which I had long, very long, been a stranger. Each 
succeeding interview served but more securely to 
rivet the chains that bound me to Sophia; 1, for the 
first time since my days of boyhood, revelled in the 
charms of female society ; T joyed, I lived but in the 
presence of my Sophia; and, at length, one fine 
evening, as we were strolling in the romantic vicinity 
of Clifton, | made her an ofler of my hand and for- 
tune, Sophia cast her beautiful blue eyes on the 
ground, a blush suffused her lovely cheek, in falter- 
ing accents she cwned a mutual attachment,-and 
finally referred me to her father, whose consent, as 
you may well suppose, it was not difficult to obtain. 

“J was now Sophia’s declared lover; I farnished 
a bandsome house, in a genteel neighbourhood, as 
befitted my situation in life; I made her many rich 


and elegant presents, I bought the bridal dresses, | 


the ring was even purchased, and the wedding day 
fixed,—in short, I fondly looked forward to a long life 
of pure, of unmixed joy, with the angel [ had been 
so fortunate as to secure for myself; when, all at 
once, the untasted cup of delight was dashed from 
my lips, and my sun of earthly happiness became 
set for ever! 

“A few days before the arrival of that, which, in 


| aflection, declaring that ‘ each hour would be an age 


_ the joy of my heart, I anticipated as the happiest 


| of existence ; the day that was to make Sophia 
| mine for ever, I received a letter, bearing the Lime- 
rick post mark, which stated that a brother of my 
/mother’s, who had long resided in that city, and 
jwas deeply engaged in the provision trade, lay 
jat the point of death, and wished to behold me 
| before he closed his eyes upon this world of sorrow. 
| As the old gentleman was a bachelor, I naturally 

enough concluded that he had made me his heir, 
|} and I hastened to my intended bride with the letter, 
| bitterly lamenting the necessity that compelled me 
| to leave her, but at the same time rejoicing that the | 
event would probably enable me to place her in a| 
| still more elevated situation. On parting, Sophia | 
| bestowed upon me every mark of the most ardent | 


until she again beheld me.’ 

Thus ran her vow,—‘ Nor time, nor space 
‘ My heart from thee shall sever, 

* Fated to honour or disgrace, 
* Still will I love thee ever.’ 

Ah! who could fancy words so kind, 

By woman brezth’d would prove but wind? 

Yes, who would think such words could be 
Forgotten scon as spoken; 

Who that had neard them breath'd by thee, 
Would e’er believe them broken? 

Or, who would e’er believe that guile 

Could lodge in such a winning smile? 

“But to return to my unhappy story.—I sailed in 
the packet for Cork, and afterwards took the mail 
for Limerick ; on my arrival, I hastened to my 
uncle’s residence, and guess my astonishment ; in- 
stead of beholding him at the point of death, I 
found a fine hale old gentleman, and one just as 
likely to live as many years as I was. Having made 
myself known, I handed him the letter which had 
been the cause of my unexpected visit ; after peru- 
sing it attentively, he returned it to me, observing, 
‘ that it was evidently a hoax, got up for the purpose 
of removing me from Bristol ; bat for what purpose, 
wholly bafiled his comprehension ; however, young 
man,’ he continued, ‘I would have you hasten back 
with all the speed you may, for 1 am strongly in- 
clined to think that you have a secret enemy who is 
plotting your destruction, therefore hasten your 
journey homeward; and I pray Heaven, you may 
not be too late!’ 

“TI followed my uncle’s advice ; and, with a strong | 
presentiment of some dreadful evil hanging over me, | 
but of what nature [I could rot possibly imagine, [| 
hastened to Cork, and by the very first opportunity 
returned to Bristol.—The first place that I called at 
on my arrival in that city was, as you may naturally 
conclude, the residence of my adored Sophia; but 
what a dreadful tale blasted my ears !—Sophia, my 
beloved Sophia, was missing ; she had eloped from 
the house the day after [ quitted Bristol for Cork ; 
she had taken all her valuables ; but whither she 
had directed her steps, the servant could not inform 
me ; she added, her old master had taken the loss of 
his daughter so much to heart, that he immediately 
fell sick, and was that moment ina state of delirium. 

“Withoutstopping to see the old gentleman, which 
would have answered no purpose whatever, { hast- 
ened in almost a similar situation to our counting- 
house, which I found in the utmost confusion, owing 
to the loss of my partner, who had also been mis- 
sing ever since my departure from Bristol; and T 
could not for a moment doubt that he and my faith- 
less mistress had gone off together ; hut so secret 
had been their measures, that the slightest trace 
could not be obtained of the fugitives. To add 
to my misery, I found, upon proceeding to our 
banker, that ail the cash in his hands had been 
withdrawn by my partner; and that, morcover, 
a considerable sum had been advanced to enable 











him to make a speculation, that would prove 
;a very profitable one. Upon investigating: our 
/ books and accounts, I found that several parcels 
| of goods had been disposed of for ready money, 
| which remained unaccounted for, and many sums 





had been received, for which the parties had 


never been credited. In short, I discovered it to be 
a base and most unprincipled plot, concocted be. 
tween the two persons I most loved and trusted upon 
earth, at one and the same time, to reduce me to 
beggary, and to ruin my happiness for ever. 

“The intelligence spread like lightning amongst 


| the creditors of the firm; I was four times arrested 


in one day; at the fourth I lost all patience, and 
refusing to give bail, was conveyed to a spung. 
ing-house, of which miserable abode I remained an 
inmate for several weeks; and, to bring the thing 
to a conclusion, I prevailed upon one creditor, more 
good natured than the rest, to strike a docket against 
us. My partner, not appearing to the commission 
was outlawed ; the assignees acted with honour and 
honesty ; my estate, in a short time, paid twenty shil. 
lings in the pound; and I had, after all, a surplus 
of from £400 to £500 remaining, independent of 
handsome collection of books ; which, as I from the 
first felt confident there would be enough to pay 
every demand without them, I prevailed upon the 
assignees not to dispose of. 

“ Being thus happily released from the meshes of 
the law, could I have formed any idea in what 
quarter of the globe my faithless friends had secreted 
themselves, I would have pursued them, and the 
blood of both should have flowed to satiate my ven. 
geance ; but, alas! I knew not where to look, for in 
spite of the most diligent search, no traces of the 
abandoned fugitives could ever be discovered. 

“You now, my young friend, behold me in a situ. 
ation very different from those in which I have 
hitherto appeared ; I went into cheap lodgings, and 
being wholly out of business, I was obliged to live 
upon the principal of my little capital: I knew 
that that fund would soon be exhausted; but how 


| it was to be replenished, that I did not know.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT 


oF 
VILLAGE SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY, 
Submilted to the consideration of Landowners and Clergymen 





——— 

Teach a child what it will be useful for him to know 
when he is a mah.”—Lockk, 

1. The object of such a school is to make industry the 
leading feature ; to make it subservient to the formation of 
character, and the acquisition of as much knowledge as 
may be deemed necessary; to render it beneficial to the 
neighbourhood, and to make it pay its own expenses. 

2. A piece of ground should be provided of a sufficient 
size, according to the number of children to be taken. It 
should be the property of the owner of the school; or, if 
on lease, the landlord should pay for all improvements at 
the expiration of the lease. A piece of waste land would 
not be objectionable, provided the soil were easy to culti- 
vate, because it would be cheaper, and the result, if suce 
cessful, would be more decided. 

3. A man should be hired to cultivate the ground, part 
with the plough or spade, part as a garden. He must 
be intelligent generally, and understand his business 
thoroughly ; he should be of a kind disposition, and should 
comprehend and approve the objects of the schools he 
should undertake to communicate to the children all the 
knowledge he possessed, and consider their instruction as 
ot still more importance than his manual labour—not, 
however, neglecting the latter; he should direct their lae 
bour in the most useful manner, both for the garden and 
themselves. 


4. A schoolmaster should be obtained for the direct 


teaching of the children. He must understand that the 
chief sphere of his teaching would be in the garden and 
work-shops—making himself acquainted with the processes 
going on, and with the principles of gardening and farm- 
Ing as well as the practice. By means of the interest 
which the child would feel in the objects before him— 
their nature and uses—much more would be learnt than 
through any system of book instruction not illustrated by 
visible and tangible facts. The qualities and produce of 
the soil, and the habits of the animals fed upon it, would 
naturally become subjects of inquiry, and afford opportue 
nities of useful information. The schoolmaster must 
work with the children. When the gardener points out 
the work required for the garden, the master must distrie 
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bute the work, and superintend it. The children must 
work in groups, under monitors, as far as is possible. 
Each child must be employed, down to the very youngest, 
who must have some work allotted, as picking stones, 





might wish to remove them on that account, this would b 
precisely the test of the experiment. 


school when they could earn something, and the parents j and sown the ground ; then he leaves the school 
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sticks, counting cabbages, &c. 


5. The labour must be adapted to the age; and regu- 
larly, at stated hours, the children must adjourn io the 
school, or take lessons in the open air, according to the 


weather or convenience. There they would learn reading, 
&c. 3 great part of the lessons, exclusive of scriptural in- 
struction, would consist of explanations respecting the 
objects, animate and inanimate, in the garden, taken from 
books adapted to this purpose. Besides gardening, the 
children should be taught such trades as local and other 
circumstances might render desirable: masonry, shoe- 
making, tailor’s, carpenter’s, blacksmith’s work—netting, 
knitting, &c.: some of these might form also direct sub- 
jects of instruction. 

6. The girls, under the direction of a competent female 
superintendent, should be taught household work, wash- 
ing, cooking, baking, &c. They should not be exempt 
from out-door labour ; its healthiness is a recommendation 
for all. 

7. A cottage must be found for the gardener and school- 
master, but all the other buildings should be erected by the 
labour of those persons and the children. The conveni- 
ence and comforts of the inmates should grow gradually, 
and in proportion to their own exertions. If instructed in 
classes, they might use any small room that could be ob- 
tained for their temporary accommodation. The first 
thing to be erected in addition would be a large shed. If 
this were begun on a proper plan, it would be enlarged 
by degrees till it answered every purpose. The children 





would soon pave the floor with stones, if directed. The 
building would serve for a school, for work-shops, and 
for a place of exercise in bad weather. 

8. A great object would be to collect manure ; cattle 
must be kept for this purpose, and every other means re- 
sorted to. The children might be usefully employed 
sometimes in collecting and fetching it from a distance. 
The parents might be encouraged to keep pigs, and be 
supplied sometimes with food for them, giving the manure 
in return. 

9. Besides the regular work of the garden, &c., the 
children should have gardens of their own, of which the 
whole produce should be their own, to carry home to the 
parents. The children should be allowed to bring linen 
from home to wash, and to make articles of furniture for 

resents to the parents, or to mend any articles about the 

ouse. 

10. The objects of the school should be fully and pa- 
tiently explained to the parents, who should be invited to 
second them. The privilege of purchasing the garden 

roduce, as well as the manufactures of the school, at a 
lower price from the school shop, should be offered to the 
parents; and the rewards of the children should be com- 
posed of such articles as would be valuable to their fami- 
lies. Give the parents, in short, as great an interest as 
possible in the school, as experience pointed out the best 
mode of doing it. Let them feel the school to be, as it 
were, theirown. Let them see that they reaped all the 
advantage, except in the gradual improvement of the pro- 
erty; but let this improvement benefit them in a palpa- 
emanner. Here they might bring their assistance, viz. 
labour to the school, as acommon fund; a DEPOSIT of 
labour, to be returned in produce, or in education to the 


Whatever trade a parent exercised, let him at his leisure 
time give his labour or instruction tothe school. The 
complaint is that the parent cannot get employment— 
then he would have more time to give to the school. In- 


peopled manufactory, to settle near the school, teach the 
children his trade, work for the neighbourhood, and vary 
his labour, or work at leisure hours in the garden. His 
health, comfort, and character would improve. It would 
be easy to keep a labour-account of hours’ work against 
every one who gave his labour to the garden; this would 
be valued and repaid in produce.* 

11. As the children would improve daily, and their la- 
bour become more valuable the longer they staid, it would 











nue the children at the school a certain number of years. 
his would not only repay the school more completely, 
but would promote the general objects of the establish- 
Mentthe (oman of good habits, and the acquisition 
bf practical knowledge. If the children were detained at 
* This is no more than what is done at the Brighton Work- 
louse. Every vegetable used in the house is valued, credited 


the garden, and debited to the house. Ali master work- 
en charge for the time of their men toa quarter of a day ; 











schools of industry, the vagabond children of cities, as 


hild educated to habits of productive labour, simple diet, vir- 
Sierees tue, and religion. 


they leave school ? we reply, if they could not then find 

work elsewhere, let them remain, and be paid for their 

: * work in food, on the premises. 

vite a stocking-maker, or weaver, &c. from an over- » in good habits and useful works, he would get a good 
pla 


because his labour would be worth more than his wages. 
If so, why give that valuable labour away? Why not 
keep a man who produces more than he consumes? If 
every labourer produces more than he consumes, the more 
labour the more surplus produce. 
man reject a labourer, and another hire him ? 
because one man has capital, and the other none; or one 
: “ “ man employs the labourer for show and vanity, and not 
be right to enter into a contract with the parents, to con- profit. 
people about him, every man he employed would produce 
more than he consumed, and then, the more labour the 
more surplus produce. 


surplus produce or capital produced by the lad during 
his education ? In the school, which has grown from a 
simple shed to a large establishment, from a waste toa 
fertile garden. 
enough of capital during youth to work upon afterwards. 


and the parents would be benefited ; if the children’s la 


be worth sixpence to the school. At this period the pro 


of profitable labour at school. 


than it would have been without such training. 
12. Of course, tools of all kinds must be provided by 
the proprietor; the mode in which he would look for re- 
muneration would be the payment of the children, their 
labour in garden produce, and the permanent improve- 
ment in land and buildings. He would also form a col- 
lection of books for the school, containing the requisite 
information on the subjects of their labours. 
13. The Bible should not be made a class-book, but 
read at stated times as a book of divine instruction, and 
proper passages learned out of it. Doctrinal religion 
should not be taught in the school: but what is taught 
should be entirely practical, and made to go hand in hand 
with the work. Mutual regard and kindness should be 
hourly insisted upon as the sum of practical religion ; and 
our destiny in a future life should be represented as de- 
pending on this, according to the text: —** I was hungry, 
and ye gave me meat,” &c. Then the principles of inde- 
pendence and prudence should be inculcated ; and the na- 
ture and consequences of improvident marriages should 
be pointed out to the children, when they were old enough 
to understand such considerations. 
There should be a plan of the garden and premises. 
This plan should be studied in the school, and would 
exemplify the elementary principles of land-measuring, 
&c. Each boy, as he grew old enough, should make one 
for himself on a reduced scale. The children should 
learn the distances, in feet, of all parts of the garden, and 
the number of square feet in the whole, and in each part; 
the plants growing in each bed, their number, value, &c. 
The children should be allowed to propagate plants for 
themselves, for pleasure or for sale; and in the course of 
time might have the means of erecting a green-house. 
Exact registers should be kept of all the occupations 
and expenses of the school: these should form the study 
of the children, and from them the arithmetical sums 
should be chiefly taken. 
14. A Saving’s Bank should be established in the 
school for the children, 
The fundamental principle of the above plan is, that 
every labourer should be taught all the knowledge which 
bears immediately upon his situation. This should form 
the school exercises. Labour must be made more ho- 
nourable, as it was in the early times. It is to be valued, 
not only because it is ** the source of wealth,” but because 
it isthe only means of forming virtuous and religious 
habits. 
Our notion is, that by the establishment of village 


well as the children of the industrious poor, might be 
If it be asked what is to become of the children when 


When a child was grown 


ce. But why should any one employ hiin? Solely 


Why, then, does one 
Merely 
ut if a man had not the vanity to have idle 


But a man wants capital for this. But where is the 


Then every lad, properly educated, creates 


= ———— 


, and leaves 


e| his produce for another. But had he remained he might 


3 i _ By keeping them | have lived on that crop, have had a surplus, have dug and 
out of the labour market the price of labour would rise, | sowed for another year. 


_ Then why dismiss him? You 
-| have kept him while his labour was least valuable, you 


bour were worth sixpence a day in the market, it would | dismiss him when it is most valuable. 


- As a proof that each labourer can, out of his own 


prietor might decline receiving the payment due, or give | labour, earn enough of capital to work on for ever, we have 
a meal a day, or make some arrangement mutually satis- | only to ask, who made the capital of the world? The 
factory. Besides, in making the contract at first, the pa- | labourers have created enough of capital not only for thems 
rent, instead of giving the child no education at all,| selves, but for all the world besides, 
secured an education during the years when the child’s | seem that there is no occasion to dismiss the lads at the 
labour would have been worthless ; followed by a period 


Theretore it should 


end of their education for want of capital, since they have 


; And again, at the end of | already produced it. 
this term, the boy's labour would be worth much more 


A gentleman, or nobleman, whose sole object was the 
comfort and good character of his tenants, might adopt 
a system of this kind, employ all his labour productively, 
and grow rich in proportion to the number of his work- 
men: and upon the principle that each workman produces 
more than he consumes, and that children, by the age of 
twenty one, repay all the expenses of their education, his 
population could not merease too fast. 

He would employ his rent productively instead of un- 
productively, and re-invest a portion of it upon his own 
estate, in permanent improvements. 

_ Thus, any one who can command Mbour, may grow 
rich in proportion to the number of labourers he has. ‘The 
more productive labour the more wealth. 

By the same rule, a School of Industry employed on land 
will maintain itself; fifteen children, of ten and twelve 
years old, will cultivate an acre, which may be reckoned 
at 300 bushels of potatoes, which will maintain a family. 

Care must be taken not to supersede the family ties, only 

to aid and regulate them; they are the most sacred of all 
earthly ones. We want to make parents and children 
blessings to each other, not to sever them as an unnatural 
union. Where the circumstances of home are vicious or 
dangerous, children might be entirely at school. Where 
the distance is great, it might be the same: nor would 
this, with periodical meetings, injure family ties, any more 
than it does in the upper classes, where children are absent 
for four, six, or even twelve months at a time. 
In proposing this method of education, we have the 
same object in view as the gentry and clergy of country 
villages. They wish to have their peasants virtuous, re- 
ligious, and good workmen, instead of vicious, unprincipled, 
degraded paupers. We recommend, then, forming their 
habits from the cradle, instead of allowing them to be 
formed in the streets, in the robber’s den, in the garrets of 
thieves and prostitutes. As our faith in Revelation leads 
us to expect a curse upon a system of idleness, discord, 
profligacy, and pauperism, so we look for a blessing upon 
a system of early industry, habits of sobriety, frugality, 
and neighbourly kindness ; of Christian condescension and 
practical charity in the upper classes—and intelligent in- 
dependence in the working classes. 








M. PERRIER. 
Casimir M. Perr'er, the new Prime Minister at Paris, is 
54 years of age, of a handsome countenance, and of an ele- 
vated stature. His mental qualities are more striking than 
his physical. He is endowed with a firm character, a quick 
apprehension, a ready elocution, and great powers of elo. 
quence. His fortune 1s considered as one of the greatest 
in France. He has been at the head of the liberal party 
for the last 15 years, and has excercised his great talents 
in the Chamber of Deputies, in defence of the public 
liberties and of generous principles. He has shown him- 
self the champion of the national cause, and was one of 
the main authors of the movement which overturned the 
despotism of the Bourbons, and completed the revolution 
of July. His influence was so great in the Chamber of 
Deputies, that he was twice elected President by the con- 
sent of the whole Chamber, with the exception of a very 
small number of votes on the extreme left. In the ex. 
ercise of his high and difficult functions, he is truly dese 
cribed as having given, in the most tumultuous delibera- 
tions, frequent proofs of his great firmness and remarkable 
presence of mind. The personal history of Casimir Por- 
rier leaves not the slightest doubt on the liberality of bis 
principles. He feels the most lively sympathy for the 
present order of things, and professes the greatest devoted. 
ness in support of the social edifice erected at the revolu- 
tion. But he has too much penetration, judgment, and 
sagacity, to allow any fear that he will be dragged into 
dangerous measures by a regard for popularity. He enters 
upon power with fixed principles, and with a plan of con- 
duct which must relieve the public from any apprehension 
of those acts of political weakness which have been a just 
subject of reproach to the late Ministry. Devoted to the 








4 = of making a bill is to caleulate time, materials, 
out, 


Say that during the last year of his education he has dug the peace of Europe. 


glory and interests of France, he sees them combined with 
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POETEY. 





TO THE SEA. 
—=—_— 

Boundless and unfathomed Sea, 
Emblem of eternity! 
Who thy treasures hid, can tell? 
Never yet has diving bell, 
Line, or plummet, sounded thee, 
Restless, and mysterious Sea ! 


Foam-capt now I see thee rise 
Asif to mingle with the skies: 
Now like sylvan streamlet fair, 
Not a wave, or ripple there; 
Smooth as bosom of a lake 

Ere the winds from slumber wake: 
Now I hear thy roarings dread, 


As thine were thunders’ cavern'd bed !— 


Now thy gentle murmurs bland, 

Soft as strains of fairy land, 

Or, wafted on the stilly air, 

Serenade to maiden's ear. 
Restless and mysterious Sea, 

Take my heart’s idolatry! 

For a thousand voices thine, 


Wakening dreams, and thoughts divine; 


Thoughts of heaven's immensity, 
Visions of eternity ;— 

Hallowed dreamings of the dead, 
Sepulchred in ocean's bed ! 

While, anon, does Fancy hold 
Revel fair, and manifold, 

*Mong the caves of coral made, 
Gem bedeck’d, and pearl inlaid ; 


Where the Sea nymphs sing to charm 
The spirit of the brooding storm !— 


Where the monarch of the waves 
Scornfully their fury braves; 
While the Tritons wind their shell, 


Sounding “ many a seaman’s knell!” 
& 


Wild, majestic, boundless Sea! 

Let me wander oft near thee; 

For, as on thy face sublime 

Gazing "tranced, it seems as time, 
Time forgotten were, and woe; 
While upborne from realms below, 
Burst upon the ravished sight 


Worlds unseen, of dazzling light ! — 


Beauteous, and mysterious Sea, 
Let me gaze_ still gaze on thee! 


Liverpool. 








No. I. 
LAYS OF A DREAMER. 


BY J. BOLTON, 





OH, WELL I LOVE MY GENTLE MAID, 


Oh, well I love my gentle maid, 
For she is young and fair; 

Her eye is as the summer sky, 
Like morn clouds is her hair; 

Her voice is tuneful as a bird's, 
Her step is light and free, 

And better far than all besides 
she dearly loveth me. 





I chose my love from out the crowd 
Of beauty and of youth; 

I chose her for her loveliness, 
I chose her for her truth; 

I never cease to bless that hour, 
When first I chanced to see 

The graceful and the beauteous one 
Who dearly loveth me. 


*Tis not amid a festive group 
My love doth seem most fair, 

She best becomes the cheerful hearth, 
And well I love her there; 

For, oh! ‘twas in her quiet home, 
A maid's sweet sanctuary, 

That first I won her sinless heart, 
And knew her love for me. 


It may be wrong—I cannot brook 
That each rude eye should greet 

The brightness of her fawn-like glance, 
Her form and features sweet; 

Ob, no! I would that her dear charms 
Should all mine own charms be, 

I would not lose one glance of hers 
Who dearly loveth me. 


I do not think a wish of hers 
To other e’er can stray; 
I know I am her dream by night, 
Her thought throughout the day, 
But as the miser hides his gold, 
His soul's divinity, 
So would I hide from eyes of man 
The maid who loveth me. 


’Tis sweet to know a treasure mine, 
Which none besides can share, 

’Tis sweet to think that beauty’s lips 
Are mov'd for me in prayer, 

’Tis sweet when she doth sooth my woe, 
Or light my hours of glee; 

Oh, well I love the gentle maid 
Who dearly loveth me. 








TTHE BROKEN HEART. 
My home was thine—I shelter’d thee 
When faint, and cold, and weary, 
Thou wert a wanderer of the wild, 
Amid the tempest dreary; 
I comforted thee—bade thee smile, 
New life and hope awaken; 
Safe from the lightning and the storm— 
That home thou hast forsaken ! 


My joy was thine—ah, little reck’d 
My lovelorn heart of gladness, 

Save when thine eye was lit with smiles— 
Thy treast was free from sadness. 

Thy sorrows are all gone! and thee 
My heart had nigh upbraided, 

That thou art more than joyous now— 

My joys, alas! are faded. 


My love was thine—I gave thee all 
Affection could have given, 

Which loved thee with far deeper love 
Than that it felt for Heaven ! 

Oh! mournful’tis that purest love 
Is always soonest blighted— 

To gain thy love I could have died, 
Mine thou hast scorn’d and slighted! 


My heart was thine—its pulses beat 
For thee with deep devotion, 

When in the tomb ’twere meet— 
To still its wild emotion! 

Farewell !—the last deep fervent wish 
It utters forth is spoken— 

* Altho’ thou lovedst not, FORGET 
The fond heart thou hast broken.” 


NEW VERSION OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY. 
SEVENTH PSALM, 
“BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON.” 
— 
(The following ts from Mr. Wrangham's new version of the 
Psalms.) 
Where Babel’s streams their course pursue, 
We sate, and tears of anguish shed, 
As mem'ry placed before our view 
Those joys which had for ever fled: 
And o’er our breasts, O Zion, rose 
The sad remembrance of thy woes. 


Our harps, neglected and unstrung, 

Which once tu sounds of joy gave birth, 
Upon the drouping willows hung, 

Whilst those who spoiled us ask’d for mirth; 
And tyrants, with insulting tongues, 
Cried, ‘Sing us one ef Zion’s songs.” 


How shall we in a heathen land 
Rehearse in songs Jehovah's fame? 

Ere I forget thee, this right hand 
Shall wither, O Jerusalem ! 

My tongue shall ever silent prove, 

If aught like thee my heart can move, 


Remember, Lord, that dreadful hour, 
When Zion was in ruins laid: 
And forth thine indignation pour 
On Edom'’s sons, who proudly sald, 
“Let desolation spread around; 
Raze, raze her city to the ground!” 


Thou, Babylon, in dust shait lic, 
And great his happiness shall be, 
Who sees Jehovah from on high 
In vengeance heap our wrongs on thee; 
Who, deaf to all thy children’s groans, 
Shall dash them lifeless on the stones. 
SN REE Ns ON Re TTT, 
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NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing Bass im 
TATIONS of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 


A. ROWLAND awnp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous.of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect: 
ully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
takeany without being inclosed with a Pamphlet ina 
wrapper, sealed ut each end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 
| AJ ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d.. 7s, 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 
This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautifui; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Childrens 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprisingener gy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting & 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating prope: ties it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assunges Inflammation; hess 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, av 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; wad 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain,and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus tothe 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resouree, 
and, as conducing to comfort, u pleasing appendage and i 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Nume and Addre 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stan}: 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bolt- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfulmer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Cast® 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Pere 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer. and Mr. Wi 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Med! 








cine Venders throughout Europe. 
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THE TRAVELLTR. 








VOYAGE FROM DUBLIN TO LONDON, 


—>>_ 
(Continued from page 14.) 


We felt so much interested in the striking scenes pre- 
sented at the Royal Dock-yard; the great number of peo- 
ple employed in different departments ; the diversity of 
employments; the ingenuity and manual activity every 
where displayed, together with the vast scale upon which 
operations are conducted, that we scarcely had sufficient 
time to hurry back to the steamer, ere she resumed her 
voyage. We had purposed to enjoy a taste of the far- 
famed Devonshire cider, on the spot; but the wretched 
stuff that we got at an inn left us nothing to regret 
in having not a moment to spare. Regular sailors, accus- 
tomed to simple fare, during long voyages, would have 
smiled at our anxiety for a fresh supply of fruits, bread, 
&c., although only afew days had elapsed since our first 
plentiful stock was procured, and in afew more we should 
be at the end of our voyage. But, from whatever reason, 
we felt this to be a matter of importance, and one which, 
ere leaving Plymouth, we took care not to neglect. I 
never recollect having so keen a relish for food, or so 
good an appetite, as I had, whilst at sea, on this occasion. 
Eating was one of the great pleasures of the journey; and 
that too, on more accounts than one. We all seemed 
happy at the general mess; and whilst partaking of each 
other's stores, we rendered mutual kindnesses ; added to 
this was the gust of great variety. In short, our frequent 


feastings were as pleasant as good health, good company, 
5 5 $ ) 


good humour, and general merriment could make them. 

We had to be rowed two or three miles in a small boat, 
from Plymouth quay, across the Sound to the Shannon 
station. Evening approached. The intense heat of the 
day was mitigated; and the sun fast sinking behind the 
Cornwall mountains, threw long shadows of every ob- 
jecton the placid expanse around us: they lengthened 
every moment, and shivered into innumerable distortions 
as we approached them with our plunging oars: the 
scene around was full of culm beauty: the noise and 
bustle gradually died away, as we glided further from the 
town: behind us we left the vast hulks of the ships laid 
up in the bay; their magnitude seeming even increased 
by the deepening shade of the towering Mount Edge- 
cumbe, which enveloped them. The lively scene of the 
morning, presented by the innumerable pleasure boats 
filled with gay company; the sunbeams dancing upon 
the rippling suggace of the bay; whilst here and there a 
majestic allies riding at anchor, was in fine contrast 
—this was now relieved by a perfect repose—the broad 
surface of the Sound lay unbroken around us—and, save 
ourselves, and now and then a fisherman’s returning skiff, 
all was still. 

As we proceeded, the Atlantic opened slowly, illu- 
minated to the verge by the glowing rays of the western 
sun, whilst Drake's Island, with its well-mounted fortifi- 
cations, seemed like a solitary sentinel, to watch over the 
safety of all within the harbour. The tout-ensemble was 
certainly very striking; the pencil of Turner could alone 
do it justice. 

In spite of surrounding circumstances, which seemed 
asif they would concur to produce pleasure, I felt myself 
far from being happy: as excitement yielded, I became 
depressed. I had not found happiness beyond the distrac- 
tion of the attention for a moment, as it were; else, I ex- 
perienced at Plymouth the saine feelings that had op- 
pressed me before. In the morning, high anticipa- 
tions filled the bosom; at night, [ felt an aching void. 
Setting out on a journey, how many thousand unde- 
fined delights do we taste by a vague anticipation ; 
and how weary and disappointed we feel at its termina- 
tion. This is true, in general, I believe: happiness 
does not then exist in mere change of place; nor need we 
expect to meet it in the south, if we cannot find it in the 


which belong to particular places, in thus putting all parts 
of the world upon a level. Where then is this treasure to 
be found, or what is it? Without aiming at profound 
philosophical dissertation, I stall attempt to answer this 
important question, by a simple reference to my own feel- 
ings. So tar, with me, the pleasurable state which I term 
happiness, has been a consciousness of having done my 
duty. Not an immediate impression from without, but 
an act of the mind surveying its relation with surrounding 
circumstances; discovering a justice, (according to a sense 
of right, which all feel.) in the relation ; and being thereby 
satisfied with itself. Many sensations are delightful, in- 
stantaneously, and essentially ; but productive of misery 
in the mind, when reflection is exerted; whilst happiness 
frequently results from the endurance of bodily agony. 
Happiness is then a state of the mind, and dependant 
upon the proper exercise of reason, in every relation to 
external things, for its origin and continuance. It is from 
within, not without; a lamp of our own lighting in our- 
selves. It betongs to no rank, time, or place, exclusively : 
all may possess it who study themselves, and regulate 
their actions accordingly. It is the exact harmony, in all 
the movements of a complex machine, which is nicely 
adapted to its purpose; excepting, that we possess the 
power, if we choose, of our own regulation. Properly 
adjust yourselves to every external influence, and you will 
do your duty, and that is to be happy. This great truth, 
in all its simplicity, may be considered as no discovery of 
mine, and I may be laughed at for gravely putting it 
forth. I answer, that my own serious reflection first con- 
vinced me of its existence; and then I appreciated the 
force of what many moralists had told me. So, I believe, 
it is withall. Precepts are admitted and admired ; but con- 
viction arises from self-examination. What maxim is so 
old and well-known, as ** Know thyself?” yet, if to admit 
a truth, were to be convinced, to wisdom, men must be all 
wise ; for these two words—this sublime sentence—in- 
cludes the whole of moral philosophy that ever will be 
understood. 

Alas! knowledge and wisdom are widely different pos- 
sessions. Simple as this truth may appear on paper, yet, 
looking at society, and noticing its anxieties in every sta- 
tion, how few seem to be aware of its existence. How 
certainly does every moral evil (and thence the greatest 
amount of physical evil) spring from this ignorance. All 
seek to be happy ; and if every one might be so, if they 
chose to exert the means that they possess, nothing but ig- 
norance and error can account for the present state of things. 
Casuistical theologians puzzle themselves to justify the 
existence of evil in the world ; but I almost believe that 
the practice of moral honesty, and every individual pro- 
perly conducting himself, would entirely banish the curse 
from among us. How sublime man’s elevation, in the 
scale of creation, appears, when viewed as the possessor of 
reason, for such a purpose as self-government! How be- 
nevolent and all wise his Creator, as the bestower of such 
agift! What a glorious prospect to contemplate! The 
general happiness of the whole human race, united as one 
great family, of which each member has the secret of his 
own enjoyment. Banish ignorance, and it must be so. 
I firmly believe it will yet come to pass. To what other 
end can intellect go on, marching as it must continue to 
do? for, after all, it is a subject of observation and re- 
flection only. In spite of the atheist’s cold, narrow, phi- 
losophy of matter whirling around him, or of atoms 
dancing in his brain, to produce fis blasphemy, and deny- 
ing a God of goodness because evil is among us—or of 
Burns’s tender poetry, upon man's condition,—we are, 
capable of being happy, and we will be so. One of old 
knew this, ere science erected her proud edifice for human 
worship, when he said, **Get wisdom, for all her paths 
are peace.” 

Our arrival at the steamer put an end to reflection. 
We found all hurry and bustle, and met many fresh faces 
amongst the passengers. Whatever advantage steam may 


smoke, the vibration of the whole fabric, producing a dis- 
tressing dizziness, the running to and fro of black greasy 
| engineers, with the danger of falling through some gaping 
trap-hole, should you not take the greatest care in moving 
about on deck; whilst the whole atmosphere is loaded with 
the sickening steams from the machinery being oiled; 
these are, for half an hour before starting, most un. 
comfortable. We were all ready to move, when several 
boats hove in view, at different distances, straining every 
nerve, evidently to prevent the packet passengers, which 
they were bringing, from being left behind. We were 
aware of the captain's unaccommoidating disposition in 
such cases; for though kind at heart, he was stern in his 
orders, and jealous, even to a weakness, of any one taking 
the least liberty with them. He had mentioned the hour 
at which all who left, to visit the town, must return—it 
was past; and their neglect was a trifling which he could 
ill brook. I have seen him, on many occasions, particu. 
larly obliging to smaller craft which seemed desirous to 
make way ; whilst the careless or stubborn he would dash 
against, with evident intention to teach them better. No 
accident did occur from this cause, but several were very 
near it. Every spectator on deck felt a growing interest 
in the race which the boats were running, against the cap. 
tain’s impatience. He threatened to move—he ordercd 
the engine to commence—still he yielded another few 
minutes, pretending to be occupied with something else. 
The first two or three boats arrived, and * right joyful 
were the passengers.” ‘T'wo others seemed, from the dis- 
tance, to gain slowly; at soonest, they could not reach usin 
less than twenty minutes. The anxiety of every one on board 
became greater every moment, lest the first engine stroke 
should dash us forward. The sterm was silent—we were 
so too—and almost moving involuntarily as if to assist the 
distant specks upon the Sound. We knew they had lug- 
gage on board, and, perhaps, urgent business. No one 
durst solicit the captain's indulgence ; we could only hope 
it in his seeming not to let us know that he granted it, 
whilst he pretended to be attending to several little mat. 
ters. In an instant he roared out to the engineer, ** Fore 
ward,” cursed all lazy people, and said that bis ship should 
not wait for the king. The boats were sufliciently near 
for us to see the sudden rising of all to make signals to the 
steam2r, and they changed their course for a few minutes, 
to reach us, but in vain, We darted forward with an 
unusual rapidity, as if the steam, like the rugged master, 
was in ill bumour for its previous indulgence. 

For the time we felt much ; though the circumstance was 
trifling, it had absorbed our whole attention, and our good 
wishes were fully engaged in its success. So through 
life; it is not the abstract importance of the thing in hand 
that creates an interest, but the degree of attention that 
we paytoit. It would teach them a lesson for the future, 
to avoid delay. They must either take coach, and join us 
at London, or wait at Plymouth a week, for the next 
packet. I did not envy their feelings as they slowly rowed 
back agaia, fatigued—darkness overtaking them—double 
expenses, and loss of time. Besides this incidcnt, I may, 
for the benefit of those who are apt to be careless of tri- 
fling matters on a journey, mention briefly a mortifying 
circumstance that occurred to myself not along ago :— 
After doing my business, and being detained longer than I 
wished, ata town near Leeds, I made full preparations, 
packed up, paid my bill, took my fare for Manchester, &e. 
in the evening, intending to set off early next morning. 
The boots, whom I had also paid to call me, came, scarcely 
awake, to my chamber, at the last moment; I rushed, half 
dressed, into the street, ordered my luggage into the 
coach, and took my seat without breakfast, which I bad 
ordreed to be ready. However, I congratulated myself 
on my narrow escape from being left behind. I soon 
missed a valuable umbrella, which, in my hurry, was for- 
gotten: it could not then be helped. I fell into conversa. 
tion with a fellow passenger, and accidentally ascertained, 
to my extreme chagrin, that I wasin the wrong coach. 
We were driving rapidly to Sheffield, at right angles with 








west. Of course, I exclude physical causes of distress, 


afford in the voyage, the rushing of the steam blast, the 
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the direction to Manchester; we had got two or three | 
miles into the country, I roared out to the coachman, to} 
set me down. In my confused haste I fell and hurt my 
knee severely; whilst no less than a decent bribe could 
stup his taunting sarcasm. There I was, in the middle of 
acountry lane, dressed for travelling, my trunks at my 
feet; with the comfort of having lost my place, the day, 
and being put to the trouble of getting back again to 
town, I knew not how. However, a country donkey cart 
came up, which I hired to take my luggage, whilst I 
marched into the town beside it, with the booby inhabi- 
tants, just opening their doors and windows, staring at 
the spectacle. I have since taken care to read the adver- 
tisements painted on the coach that I was about to travel 
by. 

Upon entering our cabin, amongst several strangers, 
(whom f{ shall notice as we proceed on our journey) I was 
most happy to find a gentleman whom [ had known for 
some time. His society was always delightful; for, to 
being a theatrical manager of a respectable company, he | 
united the honour and polish of the gentleman. The last 
time we had met I was enabled to render professional as- 
sistance to an only and most interesting daughter, and the | 
circumstance now heightened our mutual gratification at | 
again mecting ; and, especially, as we were fellow pas- 
sengers. Whilst, on the other hand, my predilection for 
theatrical affairs gave a charin to his experience, as he re- 
lated anecdotes of the most celebrated characters and plays 
on the stage. I will digress a moment to vindicate my 
early fondness (which still remains) for the drama, against 
many who, with their greatest charity, think any attention 
so bestowed, a gross misuse of time. I would here ask 
such person, What is the purpose of the drama? ‘* To 
hold the mirror up to nature—to show virtue her own fea- 
ture; vice her own deformity; and to mark the pressure 
and body of the time.” (I quote frommemory.) Again, 
Who write good plays? Some of the greatest and wisest 
of men. Where can such pictures of manners—such an 
admission into polished society—such an insight into hu- 
man character—such an exposure of motives to action, be 
found, as in plays, whose reputation are established ? 
And how is their reputation established ? By striking the 
chords of our hearts into the sweet music of sympathy. 
No doubt playhouses are resorts for the vicious; and the 
characters of actors are not better than they need be; still, 
to the pure all is pure; and, for my own part, the sweet 
delight that I have so often felt, in what, to me, was the 
temple of nature—the theatre—has been alloyed with no 
more immorality than I should have experienced in the 
most sacred edifice. A good play is, at once, a specimen 
of language in its purity ; profound wisdom, and the 
whole often enlivened by touches of wit and humour, 
even beyond what is met with in society. I consider it 
an indication of good taste and correct feeling ; a curiosity 
to know mankind; a social feeling for his fellows,—when 
a young man has arelish for the reading of plays. I 
never read one without feeling a moral elevation, a nerving 
to good and honourable purposes. 

During the evening’s conversation, Mr. C—— (my 
friend, the manager,) introduced anecdotes of most of the 
great actors, since Garrick’s day, with whom he had been 
more or less in personal connexion. His remarks upon 
some of their performances of celebrated characters, as 
well as their delivery of particular passages, were very 
acute, and mostly original. With respect to the degree 
that an actor is affected by the feeling that he portrays, 
his opinion was what I have long supposed to be the truth, 
though at variance with the general notion. He says, 
the best actors, in their greatest parts, are themselves least 
moved by the vicissitudes of passion which they assume ; 
and that many a man of sterling talents has been unable 
to sustain a character in which his feelings were too much 
acted upon. The actor’s passion is ambition for the ap- 
plause of the audience, without which he feels chilled and 
shrunk whilst reciting the finest poetry. It is well known 
that Kean disliked the coldness of his Liverpool reception ; 





he was not stirred by their applause to reach such high 
excellence as he did nightly in London ;—and Mrs, Sid- 
dons remarked that it required twice the exertion to per- 
form Isabella, in the country, than she used in London ; 
or, rather, in not being excited to the proper pitch; ele- 
vated upon the acclamations ef an enthusiastic audience ; 
it was all cold, up hill work. We must all remember 
what Garrick is reputed to have said aside, in a most 
pathetic part of Lear, when every eye in the theatre was 
filled with tears, to Tom King, ‘* This “ill do, Tom.” 

{t is the common cant of theatrical criticism to observe 
the depth of an actor’s feeling. Acting is an art founded 
upon an extensive observation of nature, with a talent to 
conceive the image strongly, and to paint this correctly to 
others. Instead of the heart working in deep passion, as 
is believed, it is the head nicely judging resemblances ; 
and the same actor must always improve by any study 
which increases the strength and activity of his mind. 
Ventriloquism is chiefly an exact remembrance of the va- 
rious intensities of sound, at different distances, with the 
articulating apparatus under command ; and the ventrilo- 
quist’s deception is rendered more easy by the difficulty 
which the ear has to determine the direction of sounds, 
whilst his nearly closed, unmoving lips, complete it. In 
a word, Johnson’s remark, that if Garrick really did feel 
what he painted, if he was in good earnestin his passion, 
he deserved hanging every time he performed Richard the 
Third, (alluding to the murderous conduct of the tyrant) 
settles the question. In saying that the actor paints or 
imitates correctly, I could mean only that the proportions 
were preserved; for the stage is certainly an exaggerated 
picture of life. But it may be observed, that if to exactly 
discriminate all the shades of meaning in a character, and 
to have aclear conception of its agreement with nature, 
were enough to form an actor, low is it that a judicious 
critic should not be the best performer; and that Kean, 
so inferior in study and mind to Kemble, is still so much 
his superior in commanding our feelings? It is one thing 
to know, and another to bring all the faculties of the soul 
to bear at once upon a point. Some minds are so torpid 
that scarcely any thing can arouse them to a single exertion, 
whilst the enthusiasm of others is so great, together with 
a susceptible temperament, that their quickness, force, and 
brilliant efforts, astonish us. Kemble was comparatively 
cold; Kean is living fire; and fire, too, which is easily 
kindled by the breath of applause. Equestrian feats are 
certainly all art; and yet Ducrow’s mind seems tenfold 
more alive and active than any other attempting similar 
feats. It is this fine nervous susceptibility, this love of 
approbation, this moving of every faculty in the same di- 
rection, at the same moment, in fact, the whole being 
absorbed at once, that gives such an intense earnestness 
to the mode of acting. They must seem iu earnest whose 
every effort is so concentrated. The late John Kemble’s 
criticism of Kean, upon first seeing his Richard, is a fine 
compliment, and truc to the talents of the one, and the 
discrimination of the other. ‘*He seems,” says Mr- 
Kemble, * to be in terrible earnest.” 

But I am wandering among my own speculations, when 
I intend to give the reader some of the better ideas of my 
friend. Kean is his favourite and acquaintance; Mrs. 
Siddons, the Kembles, George Cook, and a host of others 
came urder notice, with many anecdotes and traits of cha- 
racter. I will reserve, till my next, what I recollect 
worthy of repetition. 

















THE BOUQUET. 


“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





EARLY RISING:—“ I'LL PACK MY PORTMANTEAU," 
—<—>_— 


(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 


*‘ Promises, like pie-crusts, are made to be broken.” 
Elegant Extracts. 

That is not true. The proverb is a wicked proverb, and 
deserves to be thrust out from the collection for its wicked. 
ness, as do some others for their folly. To-act up to the 
pernicious principles it inculcates, would tend directly to 
the disorganization of society. Yet there are certain mat. 
ter-of-course promises which we are in the habit of making, 
with an implied understanding, on the parts both of pro. 
miser and promised, that they will not be kept: we engage 
in them with just the same degree of sincerity which we 
exercise when writing to assure an utter stranger that we 
are his very humble and obedient servant. I shall not at. 
tempt to defend either the wisdom or the virtue of the 
practice: I merely state the fact: it is one of the polite 
usages of the world. We are requested to do some certain 
thing—to perform some extraordinary feat; by common 
courtesy we are bound to engage in the undertaking ; the 
promise is of such a nature—so absurd, so wild, so nearly 

plishable—that no man, in his senses, would make 
it, with a serious intention of carrying it into effect; nor 
would any one, possessed of a grain of humanity, be so 
cruel as to insist upon its fulfilment. I will state, for 
iastance, an extreme case. You live somewhere about St, 
James's. One day, in the depth of winter, you meet an 
old acquaintance, whose domicile—mark the season and 
the localities—is near the Zoological gardens, in the Re. 
gent’s Park. You have not met fora long time before, 
and are, both, really delighted at the meeting. He can 
have no possible motive for insulting you, or tor drawing 
you into a quarrel; yet, at parting, he, with a countenance 
expressive of nothing but good humour, shakes you by 
the hand, and says, * I’m heartily glad we have met again: 
will you come and breakfast with me at NINE O’CLOCK to 
morrow !’ Now, if you could, for a moment, believe that 
the invitation, or the insult, (call it which you will, for, 
in such a case the words would be synonymous,) were 
offered in sober seriousness, you would instantly take a 
review of your whole past life, and inquire of yourself 
what offence you had ever committed against that man in 
particular, or against society in general, (of which he 
might arrogate to himself the right of becoming the 
avenger,) to warrant him in meditating such an attack 
upon your peace and comfort: that done, the proper 
course to be pursued would be obvious. But, no; you, 
as a man of the world, are perfectly well aware that the 
** breakfast with me at nine,” —like the Spaniards’ ** may 
you live a thousand years,” our own ** I hope you're well” 
to every person we meet, or, the ** you'll always find me 
your friend’ to the universe entire—is a p'Wase totally de. 
void of meaning; you, therefore, cordially return your 
friend's grasp, and promise that you'll wait on him with 
pleasure: consequently you don’t go. The thing is well 
understood on both sides. 

Bat of all the promises which are made, notoriously, 
and for the express purpose of being broken, those relative 
to early rising, whether we make them to ourselves or to 
others, are the most common. As I address myself to the 
members of a community far advanced in civilization, [ 
might spare myself the trouble (but that it is best, in all 
cases of importance, to come to a distinct agreement upon 
terms) of defining carly rising to be the act of getting out 
of one’s bed at any hour before nine o’clock (A.M.) be- 
tween Lady-day and Michaelmas, or before eleven (A.M.) 
from Michaelmas to Lady-day: and, for the same reason, 
I have insisted upon the A.M. as a protection against my 
being confounded with those ultra anti-matinals who 
adopt the P.M. throughout the winter portion of the year, 
and touch on the verge of mid-day during the summer. 
Again; by early rising 1 mean it in the sense of a cone 
stant practice: I do not call him an early riser who, once 
in his life may have been forced out of his bed at eight 
o’clock on a November morning, in consequence of his 
house having been on fire ever since seven; nor would I 
attach such a stigma to him who, in the sheer spirit of fool- 
hardiness and bravado should, for once-and-away, ** awake, 
arise,” even three or four hours earlier, in the same incle- 
ment season. J, mysclf, have done it! But the fact is, 
that the thing, as a constant practice, is impossible to one 
who is not ‘to the manner born ;’ he must be taught it, 
as a fish is taught to swim, from his earliest infancy ; he 
must have enjoyed the advantage of the favourable coin- 











Liverpool. E. S. 
(To be continued.) 
TIDE TABLE. 
Days. | Aforn. Even. | Height. Festivals, §c. 
h. m.{/h. m./ft. in. 
Tuesday -- 5| 3 50) 4.18/11 9 {Easter Tuesday. 
Wednesday 6] 4 53) 5 31/10 11 
Thursday 7] 6 14; 6 55/1) 1 
Friday ---. 8} 7 34] 8 8/11 11 
Saturday-. 9) 8 39) 9 513 5 (Low Sunday. 
Sunday-....10} 9 29) 9 S51]15 7 [First Sunday after Easter. 
Monday +-11]10 13/10 34117 7 
Tuesday --12|10 55)11 16/19 5 |New Moon, 3b.47m. even. 
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very identical moment of day-break :—to acquire the habit 
of it ——! as well might he study to acquire the habit of 
flying. The act, then, being impossible, it follows that all 

romises made to that end must be futile. I know it may 
be objected to me that. chimney-sweepers, dustmen, &c. 
are early risers; but this I would rather take to be a vul 
gar error than admit it as a fact: what proof can you ad- 
duce that they have yet been to bed? For my own part 
I am unwilling to think so uncharitably of human nature 
as to believe that any created being would force another 
to quit his bed at five o'clock on a frosty morning, if he 
had once been in it. By the same rule, to what suspicions 
might not J be subjected in the mind of any one who may 
have seen me in the month of June, enjoying the glorious 
spectacle of the risingsun! J see it before I retire to rest; 
whilst others, drones, sluggards, as they are, have been 
snoring in their beds since eleven o’clock of the previous 
night! 

I have confessed that, once, in the sheer spirit of bra- 
yado, I, myself, rose (or promised to rise) at that igno- 
minious period of the night, known, or rather heard of, 
by the term ** four in the morning.’”’ My folly. deserved 
a severe punishment, which, indeed, it received in its own 
consequences: but since I have lately been informed that 
a good-natured friend” is of opinion that it merits the 
additional chastisement of public exposure, I will (to 
spare him the pain of bestowing it upon me) inflict the 
Jash with my own hand. Thatdone, I trust thateven my 
friend—for one’s friends are usually the most difficult to 
satisfy in such cases—will admit it as a sufficient expiation 
of my offence. 

I had the pleasure of spending the last Christmas holy- 
days, very agreeably, with a family at Bristol. 


which for good sense, good humour, pleasantry and kind 
ness, is not to be out-done by any in Great Britain. 
blood of an African,’ indeed ! 


poornegro. The family I allude to are the Norringtons. 
Asa rigid recorder, I speak only to what I positively know : 
there may be others of equal value. 
Having an appointment of some importance, for the 
eighth of January, in London, I had settled that my visit 
should terminate on Twelfth night. 
that festive occasion I had not yet resolved on any par- 
ticular mode of conveyance to town ; when walking along 
Broad street, my attention was brought to the subject by 
the various coach advertisements which were posted on the 
walls, The ** Highflyer’’ announced its departure at three 
in the afternoon—a rational hour; the ‘* Magnet” at ten 
in the morning—somewhat of the earliest; whilst the 
Wonder’? was advertised to start everv morning at five 
precisely !!!—-a glaring impossibility. We know, that in 
our enterprising country, adventures are sometimes under- 
taken in the spirit of competition, which are entirely out 
f the common course of things: thus, one man will sell 
bottle of blacking for nine-pence, with the charitable 
intention of ruining his neighbour (so think the worthy 
ublic) who has the audacity to charge his at a shilling— 
he intrinsic value of the commodity being, in either case, 
fraction less than five farthings. Such a maneuvre, 
owever, is tolerable; but the attempt to ruin a respect- 
ble vehicle, professing to set out on its journey at the 
eputable hour of three inthe afternoon, by pretending to 
tarta coach at five o’clock in the morning, was an im- 
ition ** tolerable” only in Dogberry’s sense of the word 
it was **not to be endured.” And then, the downright 
bsurdity of the undertaking !—for admitting that the 
roprictors might prevail on some poor idiot to act as coach- 
an, Where were they to entrap a dozen mad people for 
assengers? We often experience an irresistible impulse 
interfere, in some matter, simply because it happens to 
no business of our’s; and the case in question being, 
larly, no affair of mine, I resolved to inquire into it. 
went into the coach-oflice, expecting to be told, in 
iswerto my very first question, that the advertisement 
altogether a ruse de guerre. 
‘So, Sir,’ said I, to the book-keeper, ‘ you start a coach 
London, at five in the morning ?” 





* “There are not two bricks in your accursed town,” said 
tragedian, “ but are cemented with the blood of an Afri- 





* Yes, Sir,’ replied he, and with the most perfect non- 
chalance ! 

* You understand me? At five ?—in the MORNING ?” 
doubt. 

‘Yes, Sir; five to a minute—two minutes later you will 
lose your place.” 

This exceeded all my notions of human impudence. 
It was evident { had here an extraordinary mine to work, 
so I determined upon digging into it a few fathoms deeper. 

* And would you, now, venture to book a place for me ?’ 

* Let you know directly, Sir. (Hand down the Wonder 
Lunnunbook, there.) When for, Sir?’ 

I stood aghast at the fellow’s coolness—* To-morrow.’ 

* Full outside, Sir; just one place vacant, in.’ 

The very word ** outside,” bringing forcibly to my 
mind the idea of ten or a dozen shivering creatures being 
induced, by any possible means, to perch themselves on 
the top of a coach, on a dark, duli, dingy, drizzling 
morning in January, confirmed me in my belief that the 
whole affiir was, what is vulzarly called, ¢ a take-in.’ 

* So you will venture to book a place for me ?” 

* Yes, Sir, if you please.’ 

* And, perhaps, you will go so far as to receive half my 
fare ?’ 

‘If you please, Sir,—one pound two.’ 
‘Well, you are an extraordinary person! Perhaps, 
now—pray be attentive—perbaps, now, you will carry on 
the thing so far as to receive the whole ?’ 
* Tf you please, Sir—two pound four.’ 
I paid him the money; observing, at the same time, 
andin a tone calculated to impress his imagination with a 
vivid picture of attorneys, counsel, judge, and jury,—* you 


rejoined I, with an emphasis sufficiently expressive of 


ie 


for the whole of that distressing afternoon, must have been 
very like those of a person about to go, for the first time, 
up in a balloon. I returned to Reeves’ hotel, College- 
green, where I was lodging. I'll pack my portmanteau’ 
(the contents of which were scattered about in the drawers, 
on the tables, and on the chairs)—* that will be so much 
gained on the enemy,’ thought I; but on looking at my 
watch, I found [ had barcly time to dress for dinner; the 
Norringtons, with whom I was engaged, being punc- 
tual people. No matter, [ll pack to-night.” ’Twas 
well [I came to that determination; for the instant 
I entered the drawing-room, Norrington rang the bell, 
and just said to the servant who appeared at its sum- 
mons, * Dinner:’ a dissyllable which, when so uttered, 
timed, and accompanied, is a polite hint that the dinner 

has not been improved by your late arrival. 

My story, however, had arrived there before me; and I 

must do my friend the justice to say, that all that kindness 

could do for me, under the circumstances, was done. 

Two or three times, indeed, Mark looked at me full in 

the face, and laughed outright, without any apparent 

cause for such a manifestation of mirth; and once when, 

aftera few glasses of wine, I had almost ceased to think 

of the fate that awaited me, Miss Adelaide suddenly in- 

quired, ‘Do you really start at five ? isn’t that rather 
early ?'—* Rather,’ replied I, with all the composure f{ 

could assume. But for a smile, and a sly look at her papa, 

{ might have attributed the distressing question to thought. 

lessness, rather than a deliberate desire to inflict pain. To 

parody a well-known line, I may say that, upon the whole 


“To me, this Twelfth-night was no night of mirth.” 
Before twelve o'clock I Jeft a pleasant circle, revelling in 


[ am 
aware that those who have heard nothing of the Bristo. 
lians, save through George Frederick Cooke’s satire on 
them,® will be amazed at any one’s venturing to bring 
together, in the same sentence, three such words as * agree- 
ably,” * Bristol,’ and * pleasure;’ but I declare it, on my 
own knowledge, that there is in that city one family, 


‘The 
There is not one amongst 
them, not excepting the ladies, no, nor even excepting 
Miss Adelaide herself (albeit she sweeten her coffee after 
the French fashion,) who would not relinquish the use ot 
sugar for ever, rather than connive at the suffering of one 


On the morning of | which, really and truly did start at five in the morning. 


lanother hero on equally desperate occasioas—-my heart 


shall hear from me again.’ . 7 
* If you please, Sir; to-morrow morning, at five punc. 


Sir.” And this he uttered without a blush. 


bours. 
sending me to town, in a chaise and four, at a reasonable 
hour of the day; and all for so paltry an advantage as 
that of preventing my paying a trifling sum to a rival 
proprietor—and on the preposterous pretence, too, of send- 
ing me off at five in the morning !” 
The first person I met was my friend, Mark Norrington, 
and —— 
Even now, though months have since rolled over my 
head, I shudder at the recollection of the agonies I suffer- 
ed, when assured by him of the frightful fact, that I had, 
really and truly, engaged myself to travel in a coach, 


But asthe novel-writers of the good old Minerva school 
used, in similar cases, to say—‘in pity to my sympa- 
thizing reader’s feelings,’ I must draw the mysterious veil of 
concealment over my, oh! too acute sufferings! These, 
I must own, were in no little degree aggravated by the 
manner of my friend. Mark, as a sort of foil to his 
many excellent qualities, has one terrible failing: it is a 
knack of laughing at one’s misfortunes; or, to use his 
own palliating phrase, he has a habit of looking at the 
ridiculous side of things. Ridiculous! Heavens! as if 
any one possessing a spark of humanity could perceive any 
thing to excite his mirth in the circumstance of a fellow 
creature’s being forced out of his bed at such an hour! 
After exhibiting many contortions of the mouth, produced 
by a decent desire to maintain a gravity suitable to the 
occasion, he, at length, burst into a loud laugh; and ex- 
claiming (with a want of feeling I shall never entirely 
forget,) ‘ Well, I wish you joy of your journey: you must 
be up at four /? away he went. [t may be asked why I 
did not forfeit my forty-four shillings, and thus escape 
the calamity. Nog the laugh would have been too much 
against me; se, resolving to put a bold face on the mat- 
ter, [—I will not say I walked—TI positively swaggered 
about the streets of Bristol, for an hour or two, with all 
the self-importance of one who has already pertormed 
some extraordinary exploit, and is conscious that the 
wondering gaze of the multitude is directed towards him. 
Being condemned to the miseries, it was but fair 1 should 
enjoy the honours of the undertaking. ‘To every person I 
met, with whom I had the slightest acquaintance, I said 
aloud, ‘I start at five to-morrow morning!’ at the same 
time adjusting my cravat and pulling up my collar: and 
I went into three or four shops and purchased trifles, for 
which I had no earthly occasion, for the pure gratification 
of my vain-glory, in saying, ‘ Be sure you send them to- 
night, for I start at five in the morning!’ But beneath 
all this show of gallantry, my heart, like that of many 


tual—start to a minute, Sir—thank’ee, Sir—good morning 


*To what expedients,’ thought I as [ left the office, 
* will men resort for the purpose of ivjuring their neigh. 
Here is one who exposes himself to the conse- 
quences of an action at law, or, at least, to the expense of 


all the delights of Twelfth-cake, pam-loo, king-ands 
queen, and forfeits, to pack my portmanteau, 

“And inly ruminate the morning’s danger !” 
The individual who, at this time, so ably filled the im- 
portant office of * Boots,’ at the hotel, was a character. 
Be it remembered that, in his youth, he had been dis- 
charged from his place for omitting to call a gentleman 
who was to go by one of the morning-coaches, and who, 
thereby, missed his journey. This misfortune made a 
lasting impression on the intelligent mind of Mr. Boots. 
* Boots,’ said I in a mournful tone, * you must call me 
at four o’clock.’ 
* Do’ee want to get up, zur ?’ inquired he with a broad 
Somersetshire twang. 
* Want it, indeed! no; but I must.’ 
‘Well, zur, I'll carl’ee; but will’ee get up when I do 
carl ?” 
‘Why, to be sure I will.’ 
* That be all very well to zay overnight, zur; but it 
bean’t at allthe zame thing when marnen do come. I 
knoa that of old, zur. Gemmen doan’t like it, zur, when 
the time do come, that I tell'ee.’ 
* Like it! who imagines they should ?’ 
‘ Well, zur, if you be assure to get up as I be to carl’ee, 
you'll not knoa what two minutes arter vore means in your 
bed. Sure as ever clock strikes, I'll have’ee out, dang’d if 
Idoan’t! Good night, zur!" and exit, Boots. 
* And now I'll pack my portmanteau.’ 
It was a bitter cold night, and my bed-room fire had 
gone out. Excepting the rush candle, in a pierced tin box, 
I had nothing to cheer the gloom of a very large apart. 
ment,—the walls of which (now dotted all over by the 
melancholy rays of the rush-light, as they struggled 
through the holes of the box,) were of a dark-brown 
wainscot,—but one solitary wax taper. There lay coats, 
trowsers, linen, books, papers, dressing-materials, in dire 
confusion, about the room. In despair I sat me down at 
the foot of the bed, and contemplated the chaos around 
me. My energies were paralyzed by the scene. Had it 
been to gain a kingdom [ could not have thrown a glove 
into the portmanteau : so, resolving to defer the packing 
till the morrow, I got into bed. 
My sluinbers were fittul—disturbed. Horrible dreams 
assailed me. Series of watcties, each pointing to the hour 
of Four, passed slowly before me—then, time-pieces— 
‘dials of a large size,—and, at last, enormous steeple-clocks, 
all pointing to FOUR, FOUR, FOUR. *A change came 
o’er the spirit of my dream,’ and endless processions of 
watchmen moved along, each mournfully dinning in my 
ears, ‘ Past four o’clock.’ At length I was attacked by 
night-mare.—Methought I was an hour-glass—old Father 
Time bestrode mehe pressed upon me with unendurable 
weight—(earfully and threateningly did he wave his scythe 
above my head—he grinned at me, struck three blows, 
audible blows, with the handle of his scythe on my breast, 
stooped his huge head, and shrieked in my ear——— 
* Vore o’clock, zur; I zay it be vore o'clock.’ 
‘Well, I hear you.” 











was ill at ease. 





I have often thought that my feelings, 








* But I doan’t hear you. Vore o’clock, zur.’ 
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* Very well, very weil, that'll do.’ 

‘ Beggin’ your pardon, but it woan’t do, zur. ’Ee must 
get up—-past vore, zur.’ 

* The devil take you, will you ——’ 

“If you please zur; but’ee must getup. It be a good 
deal past vore—no use for’ee to grumble, zur; nobody do 
like gettin’ up at vore o'clock, as can help it; but he toald 
I to carl’ee, and it bean't my duty to go till I hear’ee stirrin’ 
about the room. Good deal past vore, "tis I assure’ee, 
zur.’—And here he thundered away at the door ; nor did 
he cease knocking ull I was fairly up, and had shown my- 
self to him in order to satisfy him of the fact—* That'll do, 
zur; ‘ee toald I to carl'ee, and I hope I ha’ carld’ee pro- 

perl. 

;, I lit my taperat the rush-light. On opening a window- 
shutter I was regaled with the sight of a fog, which Lon- 
don itself, on one of its most perfect November days, could 
scarcely have excelled. A dirty, drizzling rain was fal- 
ling. My heart sank within me. It was now twenty 
minutes past four. I was master of no more than forty 
disposable minutes, and, in that brief space, what had I 
not todo! The duties of the toilet were indispensable— 
the portmanteau must be packed—and, run as fast as I 
might, I could not get to the coach-office in less than ten 
minutes. Hot water was a luxury not to be procured: at 
that villainous hour, not a human being in the house 
(nor, do I firmly believe, in the universe entire,) had risen 
—my unfortunate self, and my companion in wretched- 
ness, poor Boots, excepted. The water in the jug was 
frozen; but by dint of hammering upon it with the 
handle of the poker, T succeeded in enticing out about as 
much as would have filled a tea-cup. Twotowels, which 
had been left wet in the room, were standing on a chair 
bolt upright, as stiff as the poker itself, which you might, 
almost as easily, have bent. The tooth-brushes were ri- 
vetted to the glass, of which (in haste to disengage them 
from their strong hold,) they carried away a tragment; 
the soap was cemented to the dish; my shaving-brush was 
amass of ice. In shape more appalling, Discomfort had 
never appeared on earth. I approached the looking-glass. 
Even had all the materials for the operation been tolerably 
thawed, it was impossible to use a razor by such a light.— 
* Who's there ?” 

‘Now, if’ee please, zur; no time to lose; only twenty- 
vive minutes to vive.’ 

I lost my self posession—I have often wondered that 
morning did not unsettle my mind! 

There was no time for the performance of any thing 
like comfortable toilet. I resolved, therefore, to defer it 
altogether till the coach should stop to breakfast. * I'll 
pack my portmanteau; that must be done.’ Jn went 
whatever happened to come first to hand. In my haste, 
I had thrust in, amongst my own things, one of mine 
host’s frozen towels. Every thing must come out again. 
—* Who's there ?” 

* Now, zur; ’ee'll be too late, zur!’ 

“Coming !’—Every thing was now gathered together— 
the portmanteau would not lock. No matter, it must be 
content to travel to town in a deshabille of straps. Where 
were my boots? In my hurry, I had packed away both 
pair. It was impossible to travel to London, on such a 
day, in slippers. Again was every thing to be undone. 

* Now, zur, coach be going.’ 

The most unpleasant part of the ceremony of hanging 
(scarcely excepting the closing act) must be the hourly 
notice given to the culprit, of the exact length of time he 
has yet to live. Could any circumstance have added much 
to the miseries of my situation, most assuredly it would 
have been those unfeeling reminders. ‘I’m coming,’ 
groaned I; ‘I have only to pull on my boots.’ They 
were both left-footed ! hen must I open the rascally 
portmanteau again. 

* What in the name of the —= do you want now ?” 

*Coach be gone, please, zur.’ 

*Gone! Is there a chance of my overtaking it »” 

* Bless’ee! noa, zur; not as Jem Robbins to droive.— 
He be vive mile off by now.” 

* You are certain of that?’ 

* I warrant’ee, zur.’ 

At this assurance I felt a throb of joy, which was almost 
a compensation for all my sufferings past. ‘* Boots,’ said 
I,’ you are a kind-hearted creature, and I will give you an 
additional half-crown. Let the house be kept perfectly 
quiet, and desire the chambermaid to me =——’ 

* At what o'clock, zur ?” 

* This day three months at the earliest.” 

= 











FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
———K——— ES: 
Bact Dress.—A gown of blue Adelaide gaze orientale; 
the corsage low, arranged round the upper part in folds, 
and crossed in front. Very short bérct sleeve, covered with 











a mancheron, composed of three rows of blonde lace 


The dress is trimmed round the border, up the front of | 


the skirt, and across the corsage, with a wreath composed 
of three rows of white gauze ribbon, cut to resemble foliage, 
and united at regular distances by an ornament of ribbon 
resembling a flower, with its foliage. The head dress is a 
blue crape toque, mounted on a gold net, and trimmed 
with a profusion of white ostrich feathers falling in dif- 
ferent directions. 

EvENING Dress.—A dress of rose-coloured mousseline 
de soie; the corsage sitting close to the shape, and trim. 
med round the bust with a row of palmettes, composed of 
rose coloured ribbon, with a noeud formed of cut ends on 
each shoulder. Béret sieeves very full, and with the plaits 
reversed. The skirt is trimmed with white and rose-coloured 
gauze ribbon, draped a la Leontine: these ornaments 
are finished by a small knot of the two ribbons at the 
bottom of each, and by another of the aigrette form at the 
top. The head-dress is a béret composed of crimson and 
green gauze. Ear-rings, bandeau, and bracelets of dead 
cold ; the latter have pearl clasps. 
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— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—When I had last the pleasure of addressing you 
with regard to the Foundiing, I expressly stated that I was 
willing to take all the blame of its heaviness upon my- 
self; but I perceive, by this day's publication, that you 
are pleased to exculpate me at the expense of Mr. Miiller; 
and, flattered as I am by your encomium, I cannot 
honestly accept of it. 

Mr. Miiller is a very clever man; and I should but ill 
requite the satisfaction which I derived from the perusal 
of his works, if [ allowed him to be blamed for the con- 
sequences of my own rashness. 

The fact is, that I had met with a Dutch copy of the 
work ; and, as I knew the intrinsic merit of the story, 1 
thought it would not be material from what language I 
translated it, provided I gave the substance ; but the fur- 
ther I proceeded, the more I found that a Dutch story 
might be never the worse for a German version of it, as 
witness the ** Optimist” (in number 155 of the Kaleido- 
scope) whilst the reverse was very far from coming to pass. 

The Dutch have the reputation of being excellent dis- 
tillers, and refiners of spirits; but UT rather question 
whether the spirit of literature can be said to prosper under 
their management. I am unable to find either the witty 
or the pathetic passages in the Dutch Emeric, which had 
pleased me in the German original ; but as itis by no 
means impossible that the fault may lie with the indivi- 
dual, and anonymous translator, it would scarcely be fair 
to charge the whole of his nation with it; and I should 
be sorry to encourage national prejudice in good earnest. 

In the meantime, I have not been uamindful of my 
promise; and you will receive, in the course of this week, 
a parcel containing five large sheets in folio, which will 
enable you to judge whether it is worth your while to re- 
commence the ‘* Foundling,”’ or not. 

At all events, you will see my good will; and, with my 
best respects to Miss Pretty Lass, and her amiable sis- 
ters, those elegant extracts, and incorporations of all that 
has been fancied by poets, painters, and sculptors,—I re- 
main, yours, &c. PETER PLAINWAY. 

Liverpool, March 29, 1831. 


EARLY INSTANCE OF THE USE OF CANNON. 

In the infancy of the art of gunnery the size of the 
ball to be launched was the chief object to which en- 
gineers addressed themeelves; and the uncertainty of aim, 
the unfrequency of discharge, and the disproportionate ex- 
penditure of gunpowder, were disregarded, provided the 
mass hurled against the enemy was of sufficiently gigantic 
dimensions. Of two mortars employed by Pisani, in the 
war of Chiozca, one is said to have carried a marble bullet 
weighing 140 pounds, the other one of 195 pounds. 
They were loaded and fired but once in each day, and if 
they struck their mark (a rare occurrence) the effect pro- 
duced was, as may be imagined, most destructive. Pietro 
Doria, the Genoese commander, happily, perhaps, for his 
fame, perished by one of these random shots. He was in- 
specting his works at Brondolo, when the Campanile of 








— 


., the town, and a long line of rampart adjoining it, ane 


shattered by an enormous cannon-ball, and the ruin over. 
whelmed both him and his nephew.—Family Librar 
XX.—Sketches from Venetian History. a 


¢% The date of the invention of gunpowder, and it, 
application in war, has been the subject of much investiga. 
tion and dispute. The accidental discovery of the ingrte. 
dient itself has been ascribed to a Franciscan monk, about 
the year 1380; but there is no doubt that our countryman 
Roger Bacon, was acquainted with the secret about a cen. 
tury before the period to which we have just adverted 
as appears trom the following passage in his Treatise de 
nullitate Mugiea.—** You may raise thunder and light. 
ning at your pleasure, by only taking sulphur, nitre, and 
charcoal, which, singly, have no effeci, but mixed together 
and confined in a close place, cause a noise and explosion 
re: oe that of a clap of thunder.” 

ith respect to the first application of gunpowd 

the art of war, different = prevail. f S maa 
that ‘* The Moors being besieged, in 1343, by Alphonso 
XI, King of Castile, he discharged a sort of iron mortar 
upon them, which made a noise like thunder.” It is also 
on record, that in a sea combat between the King of Tunis 
and the Moorish King of Seville, about the period to 
which we have just adverted, the Tunisians had ** certain 
-” tubes or barrels, with which they threw thunderbolis 
ol war. 

We are somewhat surprised that the learned and in. 
genious editor of the Family Library, trom which we 
made the extract which has served us as a text for these 
remarks, should not, in treating on the subject of the 
early use of cannon, have noticed, incidentally, a most 
curious passage in the work of an ancient writer, who 
lived in the reign of the Roman Emperor Severus. We 
do not assert that the prodigies said to have occurred inan- 
eient Indian warfare were produced by gunpowder, but 
the effects described certainly go far to support such an 
hypothesis. As the passage in the works of Philostratuy 
is very curious, and may be new to many of our readers, 
we shall here transcribe it from one of our manuscript 
note-books, in which we have been in the constant habit 
of treasuring up any information which we deemed worthy 
the trouble of recording. 

Intimation respecting the early Knowledge of Gun 
powder.—In Blount’s Translation of Philoateeua'e Lite of 
Apollonius, lib. 2, c. 14, the following very remarkable 

assage occurs:—** For if he (Alexander) had crossed 

yphasis, and been able to seize on the territories of that 
people, yet the tower which they inhabit he could never 
have taken, though he brought with him ten thousand 
Achilleses and thirty thousand Ajaxes; for neither do they 
fight with those that come against them, but with prodi. 
gious tempests and thunderbolts chase away the enemies, 
as being themselves accounted sacred, and beloved by the 
gods. Howbeit they relate that the Egyptian Hercules 
and Bacchus, who marched with their armies through 
India, did both come against that people, and frame all 
manner of engines, and attempt the place ; notwithstand. 
ing the citizens seemed to make no resistance, but 
remain unmoved, till the enemy came close to the tower, 
and then fiery tempests beat them back, with thunderings 
descending and falling upon their armies.” 
_. The learned commentator of Philostratus says, in bis 
illustrations of chap. 14, ** This report of these Oxydracks 
defending their walls with thunder and lightning is verily 
believed to have been the use of guns, which, alt 
in these parts of the world unknown till invented 
Bartold Swartz (though others will not have his name 
be now known) about 300 years ago,® yet perhaps in thos 
remotest parts of India they might have been above 4 
thousand years before without our hearing of them, for 
neither the Romans or any other (excepting Alexander t+ 
Great) ever went so far as India.” @ 

*The edition of Blount’s Philostratus which we have 

hed in 1680. 
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**My ContriBuTiIon” shall be attended to. 
The suggestion of Amicus is quite to our taste, and shall 
adopted. 


We shall be happy to hear further from our esteemed corte 


spondent J. B. of Manchester. 
We have further to acknowledge the communications o 
W. B.—A Friend. 
Peter Plainway’s communication was received in due course. 
Tue Brotuers, by J. Mf. shall appear in the next 
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